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throughout. Written and published on behalf of the 
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Gesture 


DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


HUMAN conversation consists of much more than a simple exchange 
of words and sentences, and although our vocal organs are enough 
for the mere production of speech sounds, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that we need our entire bodies when we.converse. 
There is a whole range of bodily behaviour which forms an essential 
‘background’ to talking, whatever the language may be. It is 
surprising that this has up to now been the object of so little study, 
in spite of the continually increasing interest taken in spoken 
language over the last hundred years. Sociologists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists have at times called attention to its importance, 
but only scattered, incidental remarks on the subject are to be 
found in the literature of linguistics. Nobody seems ever to have 
attempted a detailed, systematic, comparative survey which could 
be put to use by (among others) language teachers. 

The various ‘non-verbal’ elements which are background to 
conversation may be regarded for convenience as falling under 
three heads: interjections, facial expression, and gesture, although 
it is not always easy to distinguish the last two. Of these three, 
interjections have received a certain amount of attention, mostly 
from phoneticians; however, though a number have been recorded 
and described, not much has been done about them on a com- 
parative basis. Facial expression is almost entirely neglected, but 
its investigation would be such a formidably complex task that 
reluctance to embark on it is very understandable; the research 
moreover would be very expensive, for sound films are probably 
the only means of dealing with it adequately. 

It is harder to understand the remarkable neglect of gesture as 
a subject for comparative study, in spite of the obvious difficulties. 
Most writers on the subject have confined themselves either to 
rhetorical gesture, the kind that actors and orators employ, the 
kind that used to be known technically as ‘action’ (as in Hamlet’s 
advice to the players: ‘suit the action to the word’); or to the 
sign-languages of Red Indians and of deaf-mutes. These are very 
interesting topics, of course, but it is conversational gesture that is 
of real linguistic importance, and on which the study of other aspects 
of gesture should be based. The everyday gestures of the man in 
the street, however, are precisely those about which we know least. 
(There is no entry for gesture in the Encyclopaedia Britannica index, 
it is interesting to note.) There is here a fascinating, but almost 
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untouched, subject, and one which should interest teachers of 
languages as much as any other students of linguistics. It is a 
subject, incidentally, which is so far without a recognised name. 
I shall not attempt here to start on the comparative survey which 
is so much needed; all I wish to do is to indicate briefly what 
seem to be some of the reasons why gesture has been neglected, 
and to suggest some of the preliminary work necessary to a full- 
scale study. 

The neglect of gesture may partly be due to conceiving it too 
literally as ‘background’ to speech. The role it plays in ordinary 
conversation is of course a subordinate one most of the time, but 
it is nevertheless a more active role than it may at first seem. This 
is well illustrated by broadcasting: when a speaker is cut off from 
the eyes of his listeners, and his voice is therefore completely isolated, 
the loss of what is contributed by gesture (and by facial expression 
too) to talking is revealed in various ways. I have often thought 
that one reason why radio announcers in all countries are con- 
tinually under attack for the way they pronounce (and this seems 
to be the case everywhere), is that their voices are the subject of 
all our attention, whereas when listening to people in the flesh we 
give only a part of our attention to the voice, reserving some for 
gesture and expression. This makes us hypercritical of announcers, 
and fancied deficiencies are detected in their speech which would 
probably pass unnoticed if the speaker could be seen. The effect 
of this isolation of the voice, so that we are prevented from 
‘listening with our eyes’, is even more apparent in attempts to 
reproduce ordinary conversation over the air than in formal 
announcements and talks. Here lies one of the problems of radio 
drama, for even animated speech is apt to sound expressionless, 
dull, and insipid when it is presented to the ear alone, and the 
actor in radio plays usually has to use a much wider range of 
intonation than he normally would when visible to his audience, 
in order to compensate for the loss of what is contributed through 
the eye to the total effect. Gesture may be background in one 
sense, but it is not passive background—it contributes actively to 
communication. 

Another reason why gesture is neglected may be the assumption 
that it is practically the same in all human beings. It is widely 
believed that, although a few local peculiarities can be found, and 
although a few ‘excitable’ races may be more addicted to its use 
than others, gesture is a thing which comes naturally to everyone. 
This point of view was first expressed, as far as I know, by a 
seventeenth century writer called John Bulwer, in a book called 
Chirologia: or the Natural Language of the Hand, which was 
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published in 1644. Gesture, he said, being ‘the only speech that is 
natural to man’, may be called ‘the general language of human 
nature’, and he points out that our merchants are able, by using 
signs, to drive ‘a rich and silent trade’ with savage nations whose 
languages they do not know, and to make ‘many a dumb bargain’. 
The great scientist Charles Darwin suggested that gestures arise 
out of natural, instinctive movements, which originally had no 
communicative purpose. Thus nodding and shaking the head, as 
signs of affirmation and negation, have their origin, respectively, 
in the infant inclining its head forwards to accept food or with- 
drawing its head sideways to refuse it. 

If gesture were natural and instinctive in this way, and therefore 
universal, there would be little point in detailed investigation of it 
among all the peoples of the world. In spite of Bulwer, Darwin, 
and many other writers, however, the assumption that it is ‘natural 
to man’ is, I suggest, far from true. Languages, in fact, differ 
gesturally in many ways, particularly in the extent to which gesture 
is used to accompany speech; and in the actual movements which 
constitute gestures of similar meaning. A few examples will make 
these differences clearer. 

It is certainly popularly recognised that different nationalities 
vary in the amount of gesture they introduce into their conversation. 
The English, for instance, are sparing in their use of it; men of 
few other nations could sustain a conversation for so long with 
their hands in their pockets. Consequently the French, who make 
a great deal more use of gesture, appear to the English, until the 
latter learn to know them better, to be always in a state of excite- 
ment. (It is interesting, by the way, to note how not only gesture 
but all kinds of linguistic behaviour may give rise to misleading 
judgments on national character, although they enable people 
speaking the same language to make fairly reliable judgments on 
each others’ personalities.) It is often possible to tell simply by 
watching them which of their languages bilingual people are talking 
when they are out of ear-shot. A good illustration of how closely 
the whole of bodily ‘background behaviour’ is tied to particular 
languages is the following description of Red Indians in the North 
West of America, changing over in conversation from their own 
language to the famous “Chinook Jargon’, the trade language which 
they used to use in the nineteenth century for business with strangers: 
‘The countenances which had before been grave, stolid, and 
inexpressive, were instantly lighted up with animation; every 
feature was active; the head, the arms, and the whole body were in 
motion, and every look and gesture became instinct with meaning.’ 
(The description is by Horatio Hale, A Manual of the Oregon 
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Trade Language, published in 1890.) 

The existence in different languages of widely differing gestures 
with the same meaning is less generally realised, but very striking 
when attention is drawn to it. Shaking the head as a gesture of 
negation, however ‘natural’ Darwin’s explanation may make it in 
origin, is not by any means natural in the sense of being universal. 
A very different kind of head movement is used for negation by 
the Greeks, for example. Their gesture (which would probably 
not te intelligible to people used to the head-shaking one), consists 
of a slight throwing back of the head, often with the eyes shut. 
It is of interest that this gesture could equally well be explained as 
deriving from an avoiding movement on the part of the child. In 
fact most, if not all, gestures could be explained, without trying 
credulity too hard, as originating in natural instinctive movements. 
But it remains to be explained why one movement rather 
than another becomes institutionalised in a particular country 


as a part of language behaviour. Until a great deal more is | 
known, gestures must be regarded as being as conventional as the | 


words we use. 


Here are a few more examples of gesture differences. An angler | 


in Britain will demonstrate the size of a fish he has caught by holding 
his two hands, palms facing each other, the appropriate distance 
apart in front of him, but an angler from certain parts of Africa 
will measure off the size along his left arm with his right hand. In 
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Britain the gesture to indicate the numeral ‘one’ is made by holding 


up the index finger, but in Switzerland it is the thumb which is 
held up. Some peoples point at objects with the finger, others by 
protruding the lips. The gesture for ‘come here’ is made in Britain 
with the index finger, which is held, pointing upwards, at eye level 
and flexed towards the body; in Greece, it is the hand and forearm 
which describe an arc away from the body towards the ground; 


ase 


in Egypt the hand is held at arm’s length, palm downwards, and the 


fingers then flexed. (It is difficult, as these examples show, to 
describe gestures clearly in words.) In this last case the difference 


between the movements is very considerable, and the meaning of | 


the Greek or the Egyptian gesture may be taken to be precisely 
the opposite to that intended, by those unfamiliar with it. In fact 
the very natural misinterpretation of such a gesture had disastrous 
consequences on one occasion. Several years ago, some European 
sailors were swimming, some distance from their ship, near a 
fortified coastal area in the Eastern Mediterranean. Soldiers on 
guard, seeing unidentified people in a prohibited part of the sea 
and wishing to interrogate them, shouted to them to come nearer, 
and made at the same time their usual ‘come here’ gesture. The 
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sailors did not understand the language but took the gesture to 
mean ‘go away’, and, realising they might be near coastal defences, 
swam off. The result was that the guards, now highly suspicious, 
opened fire with tragic effects. 

Many other examples of different gestural expression for the 
same idea could be given. It is also possible to find examples of the 
same gestural expression being used for different ideas, and this 
too may produce awkward failures of communication. For instance, 
an Englishman speaking in public would find it very natural, if he 
wished to request his audience to be silent, to hold up both his 
hands on a level with his head, with the palms facing outwards. 
If he were to do this in Greece, however, it would cause deep 
offence to his audience, for this same gesture in that country is a 
most insulting one. 

These are differences in quantity and in quality of gesture. There 
are other gestural differences between languages which are more 
difficult to identify, differences which might be said to be in the 
range of gesture, and in the contexts in which one might expect to 
find it. For instance, not only may the same idea have different 
gestural expression in different languages, but some languages 
have gestures to which nothing corresponds in others. Thus the 
French have a gesture by which they express approval of food 
(performed by pointing the thumb at the midriff; not used in the 
best society); the English, understandably perhaps, have no 
equivalent. There are in English few abusive gestures (there is one 
notable exception, with an unfortunately close resemblance to the 
Churchillian “V’ sign, which was used most effectively by Charles 
Laughton in a well-known pre-war film called Jf 1 Had a Million, 
which readers may remember); but many other nations would find 
it hard to quarrel without their gestures of insult. By range of 
gesture, in other words, is meant the topics which it is used to cover. 

The contexts in which gesture is found also vary. It may be 
mainly an emotional running commentary on what is spoken, or 
it may be used to supply highly important items of meaning; it 
may be a continuous flow of movements, all merging into each 
other, or the speaker may have recourse to it only when at a loss 
for words. The English, when emotionally aroused, are likely to 
use more gesture; Egyptians, on the other hand, have been 
observed, when very excited, to use less. 

It is clear that some kind of functional classification of gesture 
is an essential preliminary to any real investigation of these differ- 
ences between languages. The following two quotations put very 
well a distinction which may not be fundamental, but which is at 
least very useful in the present state of our knowledge. They are 
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taken from Greek Salad, by Kenneth Matthews (London, 1935; 
pp. 100, 101): 

(1) ‘If I close my eyes and invoke my visual memory, the picture 
is invariably of two Greeks talking at a street corner. The 
first, A, by a transition as brief as the tropical twilight, bursts 
into abuse. The second, B, is stirred simultaneously by an 
even more demoniac fury. A, placing his first two fingers 
against his thumb in the manner of one who is about to 
unscrew a screw, impels them vigorously past the ear of B, 
enforcing his argument. B, similarly pursing up his fingers, 
shoots them out within an inch of his opponent’s nose (let us 
reserve the term poko for this most representative gesture).’ 
‘The eyes narrow, a leer is apparent on the face, and the fingers 
are turned upward and rubbed against the thumb, not, as 
before, in the manner of one about to unscrew a screw, but 
with the veritable motions of screwing. This gesture always 
indicates an interest in, or a desire for, money, and will 
hereafter be referred to in this book by the arbitrary but 
convenient term stroko.’ 

This distinction between poko and stroko may be said, in more 
popular terminology, to be between gesticulation and sign-language. 
The latter has meaning by itself, and can be completely independent 
of speech. It can exist in the form of fully developed codes which 
are languages in themselves, such as those of the deaf and dumb, 
and may then even be accompanied by subsidiary gesticulation. 
But sign-language is only of interest to us at the moment in so far 
as it enters into ordinary conversation. It is much the easiest type 
of gesture to observe, describe, and relate to speech. Authors 
frequently bring it into reported speech: * “‘Nobody in this country 
would have thought of punishment for him!” replied the spokesman 
of the murderers, with a rueful smile. “But his brother was the 
servant of a foreign merchant who put the business into his consul’s 
hands, and so The speaker clicked his thumbnail on his 
white front teeth, to signify finality.” (From Oriental Encounters, 
by Marmaduke Pickthall.) 

Gestures such as that one are independent of spoken words. 
They may or may not be accompanied by their verbal equivalents 
(it may be that they have no exact verbal equivalents); in any 
case they convey their meaning unequivocally. Sign-language 
forming a part of conversation like this may be called independent 
gesture (it is not, of course, independent of the language-habits 
of the community). 

These independent gestures—a nod of the head, a shrug of the 
shoulders, stroko—stand in a different sort of relation to speech 
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from the poko gesture. The latter is an example of dependent 
gesture. Its value in conversation is emotive rather than referential. 
It is always accompanied by spoken words. It cannot be translated 
directly into verbal equivalents, though it seems to be sometimes 
interchangeable with certain intonation patterns (intonation, 
incidentally, has been described as ‘vocal gesture’). Its implications 
are often very subtle, and can be expressed in words only with 
difficulty and at some length. Here, as an illustration, is what a 
good writer can do in the way of describing dependent gesture: 
‘I once saw an Italian explaining something to another and tapping 
his nose a great deal. He became more and more confidential, 
and the more confidential he became, the more he tapped, till his 
finger seemed to become glued to, and almost grew into his nose. 
At last the supreme moment came. He drew the finger down, 
pressing it closely against his lower lip, so as to drag it all down 
and show his gums and the roots of his teeth. “‘There” he seemed to 
say, “you now know all: consider me as turned inside out: my 
mucous membrane is before you’’.’ (Samuel Butler, Alps and 
Sanctuaries.) 

With dependent gestures, the speaker is probably more or less 
unconscious of the movements he is making, just as he is uncon- 
scious of his intonation. Independent gestures are more conscious: 
they are dropped when telephoning, for instance, though dependent 
gestures are likely to be retained, even though they are invisible. 
Independent gestures are often adopted surprisingly quickly by 
travellers abroad, but dependent gestures are liable to be carried 
over into a foreign language, which may be otherwise perfectly 
learnt. The investigation of dependent gestures involves difficulties 
of analysis, for with some peoples they form a continuous series of 
movements, with no apparent breaks, from one end of a spoken 
sentence to another. (A comparable difficulty, which we know not 
to be insurmountable, is involved in the analysis of speech, which 
equally consists of an unbroken flow of movements of the vocal 
organs.) 

Dependent gestures which are idiosyncratic, or peculiar to the 
individual, must be distinguished from those common to a whole 
speech community. Idiosyncratic gestures are adopted by nearly 
every lecturer or preacher, but they are common enough also in 
the ordinary conversation of many people. For example: ‘He had 
two half-conscious tricks by which people who only met him once 
remembered him. One was a trick of closing his eyes when he 
wished to be particularly polite; the other was one of lifting his 
joined thumb and forefinger in the air as if holding a pinch of 
snuff, when he was hesitating or hovering over a word.’ (G. K. 
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Chesterton, Manalive.) Idiosyncratic gestures are not of very great 
linguistic interest, but it is worth noting that it is only possible to 
tell how far they are peculiar to the individual by considering them 
in the light of the social norm, i.e. the /inguistic gestures, of the 
given community. 

Idiosyncratic gestures apart, languages differ from each other, 
preliminary observation seems to show, both in their dependent and 
in their independent gestures, and, further, in the relative proportion 
of the two kinds to each other and to the spoken words. What 
should be the attitude of the language teacher towards these gestural 
differences? It is clear, from what has been said so far, that our 
knowledge is still much too limited for anything like definite 
programmes to be put forward; but it is equally clear that even 
in the present state of our knowledge gesture should not be ignored. 
The teacher who is dealing primarily with spoken language must at 
least ensure that misunderstandings and awkward situations, 
resulting from lack of gestural knowledge, do not embarrass his 
pupils when they are mixing with native speakers of the language 
they are learning. Thus Greeks learning English must be told to 
inhibit their gesture of negation, since it will not be comprehensible; 
and Englishmen learning Greek must be told to inhibit their ‘silence’ 
gesture, since it will be insulting. 

We need, however, much more information before we can say in 
detail how gesture should be brought into the teaching of spoken 
language. One necessary preliminary to further research, for 
example, would be an international catalogue of independent 
gestures. But this itself would hardly be possible without some 
sort of solution, however rough-and-ready, to the problem of 
physiological, as distinct from functional, classification of gestures, 
i.e. a Classification based on what parts of the body are used to 
produce them and what movements or postures are involved, as 
distinct from a classification based on their role in communication. 
It might turn out to be possible to group gestures in some way 
analogous to the usual grouping of consonants, which are classified 
by place and by manner of articulation, though a large number 
of gestures would have to be isolated for comparison before it 
became possible to predict the lines such a classification could 
best follow. At all events, in the absence of established categories 
of classification, descriptions in words are bound to be laborious 
and difficult to interpret. In a few cases, perhaps, photographs 
might give all the information needed, but nearly all gestures contain 
some element of movement as an essential feature. 

This brings us to another necessary preliminary to the comparative 
study of gesture: the provision of an adequate notation. There are 
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names for a few gestures in many languages, such as, in English, 


| nod, shrug, beckon, cock a snook, but these never cover more than 
| a few of the independent gestures, and some other way must be 
| found of referring to them conveniently and compactly. There 


are various schemes in existence which might provide a basis for 


| a scientific notation of linguistic gesture. One of the early works 


ieee 


of the phonetician Alexander Melville Bell (Exercises in Expressive 
Reading, 1852) contains a ‘General Notation of Gesture’, designed, 


| however, for the needs of public reciters, and probably not detailed 
} enough for conversational gesture. (Bell took over his notation 
| from one published in 1806 by the Reverend Gilbert Austin, who 
| claimed to be the first to undertake ‘to describe gesture by symbols’, 


a claim in which he may very well be justified.) The Notation of 


| Movement (1928), by Margaret Morris, was designed for dancing, 


but has undoubted possibilities for our purposes. A rather different 
sort of notation was invented by Frank G. Gilbreth, famous as 
the hero of Cheaper by the Dozen. He analysed industrial operations 
into a limited number of units of movement, which he called 
‘therbligs’. Each therblig has a symbol allotted to it, and by their 
means industrial operations can be accurately described and timed. 
There is a number of other notations in existence in different 
countries which might provide fruitful suggestions. 

There are many other points of interest connected with gesture 
which I have not mentioned. There is, for instance, the speculation 
that gesture is the original form of language, and that speech, at 
its inception, was based on it. Henry Sweet, the great English 
philologist, put this theory forward in 1888. The hand-gestures of 
primitive man, he thought, were accompanied by ‘sympathetic 
tongue-gestures’. When a cry for attention was added, the tongue- 
gesture would become audible and the hand-gesture would eventually 
be dropped as superfluous, thus giving rise to spoken words. The 
theory has been developed at great length by Sir Richard Paget 
and Professor Alexander Johannesson, whose works have made it 
widely known. It will be noticed that the theory seems to depend 
on the assumption that gesture is natural. It will be interesting to 
see if future research brings to light any gesture which is in universal 
use, and may therefore be presumed to be ‘natural’. At present 
such a discovery looks unlikely. 

Future research will also throw light on another interesting 
point: whether gesture-areas are co-extensive with language-areas. 
Doubtless they correspond roughly, but there are reasons for 
thinking that gesture ‘dialect’ areas may be found within national 
languages, and also that neighbouring peoples, speaking very 
different languages, may have a great deal of gesture in common. 
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It may be said in conclusion that the elaboration of schemes of 
description and notation, in conjunction with a wide survey of the 
nature and role of gesture in everyday conversation, need to be 
well advanced before the gestural descriptions of individual lan- 
guages, which are what the language teacher most needs, can be 
begun. 





English Literature and 
the Film—II 


ROGER MANVELL 


TO A greater or lesser degree every film, however trivial, reveals 
something about its country of origin, including current trends in 
its spoken language. In these occasional articles on British films 
and their relation to our literature, only those films are selected 
for comment that may interest the student of British life and writing. 
This may be because they are derived from well-known works of 
British literature and drama, or because, in one form or another, 
they seem to possess a genuine indigenous quality in characterisa- 
tion, speech and environment. For film-makers in every country, 
like playwrights, often like to draw upon regional life with its 
particularities of outlook and idiom for their subjects, and the 
motion-picture camera brings to the screen, as no other medium 
can, the real-life backgrounds of those centres in a country which 
retain a marked local character. 

There is no better centre than Lancashire in the North-West of 
England for the regional drama of stage and screen. One of the 
best-written comedies derived from Lancashire life is Harold 
Brighouse’s Hobson’s Choice, which David Lean has turned into 
a film. The situation has the grand simplicity of all good comedy— 
in this case, the revolt of a bootmaker’s daughter, Maggie, against 
the pompous tyranny of her widowed father who spends his time 
drinking while she keeps his house spick and span and his shop 
prosperous. The revolt takes the form of marrying her father’s 
boothand, Willie Mossop, who has a craftsman’s genius in his 
fingers but few wits in his head. Brighouse’s dialogue is full of | 
character, sharp and to the point. 

In David Lean’s work every shot is calculated to add dramatic 
vitality to the grandly comic, larger-than-life performance by 
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Charles Laughton as Maggie’s drunken father, to the determination 
and the tenderness of Brenda de Banzie’s interpretation of Maggie, 
and to the perky shyness of John Mills as the witless Willie Mossop. 
The details add colour and perspective and wit and buoyancy to 
this delightful comedy—the music alone, composed mainly in the 
British music-hall tradition by Malcolm Arnold, is worth a visit 
to see this production. Above all, there is style on the screen, the 
continuous sign of an imaginative understanding of the resources 
that the sound-film has to offer to those prepared to use them for 
the exact translation of a brilliant stage play into a brilliant film. 
Students of the English language should find few words to puzzle 
them, and the Northern English accent is spoken in such a way 
that it remains intelligible to all English-speaking people. Charles 
Laughton, in fact, provides an interesting variant for the sharp- 
eared student of dialect—for he was born in Yorkshire, in the 
North-East, not Lancashire, and the dialect is somewhat different 
even to the ears of Englishmen born in the South! 

Another film set in the North is an adaptation of J. B. Priestley’s 
well-known play, An Inspector Calls. One might almost define this 
as a ‘morality’ play, for its main concern is to show how each of 
us in society is morally responsible for the welfare of others. It 
is adapted for the screen in what may now be called the television 
manner—that is, it consists of successive shots of the actors speaking 
their well-worded lines, and seen in either small groups or in close- 
up. The screen version of An Inspector Calls makes a neat and 
quiet job of watching the characters talk and observing their 
reactions to each other; it does not go further than this in the 
direction of interpretation. The film as such is therefore thrust 
back to its final line of defence—arguing its way in words through 
the action. The acting is good, led by the performance of Alastair 
Sim as the moral agent in the guise of a detective who suddenly 
calls on a complacently prosperous Lancashire business-man and 
his family and exposes gradually their collective responsibility for 
the death of a young working-girl with whom in one way or another 
they have had contact. Some critics have complained that the most 
striking technical feature of the play—the fact that you never see 
the victim of the tragedy, only its perpetrators—has been too 
readily abandoned in the film, in which it is natural that the dead 
girl should be seen in a series of flash-backs. The answer to this 
complaint is that it would have been impossible to make any sort 
of a film from this kind of static play without doing so. But I do 
not think the play is really flexible enough for film adaptation at 
all, even when this major change of structure in the use of the 
flash-backs is introduced. The mainspring of the film remains 
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sheer talk, albeit good talk, and that can never be enough for the 
cinema. 

Before we leave the adaptations from established plays and turn 
to films derived from novels, the revival of John Gay’s The Beggar’s 
Opera in the form of a film version should be mentioned. This 
stage-piece is one of the curiosities of the British theatre, and it 
has now become a pleasing curiosity of the cinema. 

The Beggar’s Opera in 1728 was meant by John Gay to be a light 
satire on the first Italian operas which were at that time being 
produced in London. It uses a form later to be developed by 
Gilbert and Sullivan—forwarding the plot by dialogue, but inter- 
spersing it with frequent songs and choruses, in Gay’s case set to 
traditional airs. It makes pleasantly disreputable fun of the low 
life of eighteenth-century London, rather like Hogarth’s series of 
pictures, The Rake’s Progress, but with the sting of moral seriousness 
taken from them. Macheath, a notorious but none the less 
glamorous highwayman, makes the mistake of simultaneously 
marrying Polly Peachum, the daughter of the receiver of the property 
he steals, and proposing marriage to Lucy Lockit, the daughter of 
the Keeper of the grim Newgate Prison, who, in spite of his office, 
is in league with Peachum. The two fathers decide that it is in 
their own interests to protect their daughters from the results of 
marriage to such a rogue, and so they plot to bring him to what 
they term ‘justice’-—which means incarceration in Newgate prison 
and hanging on the public gallows at Tyburn. 

There are many celebrated names associated with the film— 
Peter Brook, famous at 28 years of age as a stage producer of 
imagination, directs it, and Sir Laurence Olivier both shares in its 
production and plays the leading part of Macheath. The dramatists 
Christopher Fry and Denis Cannan adapted (indeed, very con- 
siderably adapted) the opera for the screen, and the music was 
composed and arranged by Sir Arthur Bliss. Peter Brook, except 
for a magnificent scene near the end of the film when Macheath 
is driven through riotous crowds to Tyburn sitting flamboyantly 
astride his coffin, has chosen to interpret the opera along romantic 
lines, and Laurence Olivier, singing in a rather sweet baritone, 
tends to underplay Macheath to the point of making him a 
melancholy hero rather than a lusty gangster of the eighteenth 
century. 

The tradition of the musical stage-piece established by The 
Beggar’s Opera can be seen emerging about a century later in the 
comic operas of W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. Several scenes 
from these operas (mainly choral excerpts, not dialogue passages) 
are incorporated in Sidney Gilliat’s film Gilbert and Sullivan, which 
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is the story of the life of these two famous partners—librettist and 
composer respectively. This film is a model of English speech and 
enunciation, especially in Robert Morley’s excellently comic per- 
formance as W. S. Gilbert. 

Films divide about evenly between productions based on 
established books (either contemporary or written in an earlier 
period) and those based entirely on original screenplays. For 
example, Father Brown, directed by Robert Hamer with Alec 
Guinness in the leading role, was derived from G. K. Chesterton, 
while The Heart of the Matter came from the novel by Graham 
Greene. The Cruel Sea and Mandy were also derived from novels, 
whereas films like The Maggie, Genevieve and The Brave Don’t Cry 
were entirely original to the screen. 

The plot and situations in the film Father Brown were developed 
from several of G. K. Chesterton’s stories, and chiefly from ‘The 
Blue Cross’. It is a curious film; it seems more of an allegory 
than a drama. It combines the talents of two remarkable men— 
the actor, Alec Guinness, and the director, Robert Hamer—whose 
previous films have been as varied and imaginative as /t Always 
Rains On Sunday, Kind Hearts and Coronets and The Long Memory. 
Alec Guinness is a brilliant character actor with a strong leaning 
to comedy, and in the part of Father Brown he takes every oppor- 
tunity to create an eccentric but sympathetic comic character. 
G. K. Chesterton’s Catholic priest believes crime to be a sickness 
of the soul which it is his job not only to cure, but to understand. 
He is fascinated by the nature and technique of crime, and but for 
the grace of God would have made an expert criminal himself! 
His criminal associates are an embarrassment to the Church, but 
his successes are notable—his Church seems to be full of contrite 
criminals. 

The film concentrates on his relationship with a French artist in 
crime—a Monsieur Flambeau, master of disguise and a lover of 


| priceless treasures which he steals from public and private collec- 


tions. Monsieur Flambeau is a character in which I, for my part, 
find it difficult to believe; he has no roots in real life, and leaves 
Father Brown to strive with a shadow instead of a palpable practi- 
tioner of evil. The wandering action of the film is far from clear, 
and seems to indicate that Robert Hamer, though a master of 


| dramatic situation and atmosphere, is not a master of dramatic 


timing and the development of plot. There is no shape to this 
film—only charm, good humour and a fundamentally serious, 
indeed spiritual attitude to the cure of souls. All fiction films are, 
however, essentially forms of drama, and must observe the basic 
laws and interests of drama if they are to succeed with their 
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audiences. If the film-maker wants to break these rules, he must 
surely invent others to take their place. This film relies on charm 
rather than on crisis to hold its audience. 

The Heart of the Matter is a faithful screen version of Graham 
Greene’s tragic novel, though censorship restrictions have to some 
extent led to a modification in the film of the suicide with which 
the book ends. The dialogue used is very largely Graham Greene’s 
own, taken direct from the book. I believe Trevor Howard’s 
performance as Scobie, the leading character, to be one of the 
best in British films of recent years. The story concerns a middle- 
aged British police officer stationed in a West African colony, a 
man who lacks promotion and whose wife is neurotic because her 
social ambitions remain unfulfilled. She has made her husband 
suffer to the point of estrangement. Both of them are Roman 
Catholics, and when Scobie, who is an upright man, is driven to 
fail in his duty as a police officer through his overwhelming com- 
passion for both his wife and his mistress, his religious convictions 
are at war with his natural weakness. George More O’Ferrall, 
who directs this film, came to the cinema after directing for the 
theatre and for television. He therefore has great faith in letting 
the actor fulfil his task of creating a convincing character with as 
little interference as possible. The Heart of the Matter uses the 
camera in a perfectly straightforward way, and leaves in the hands 
of Trevor Howard and the supporting players the creation of the 
absorbing psychological problems which lie behind this story. 
Elizabeth Allan and Maria Schell are excellent in the parts of 
Scobie’s wife and mistress. As this is mainly a dialogue film, it 
is especially recommended for the spoken English of Trevor Howard 
and Elizabeth Allan. 

For Ealing Studios’ film called The Maggie, the director Alexander 
Mackendrick’s unit travelled part of the same journey which they 
undertook for their previous Scottish film, Whisky Galore. Both 
films are concerned with the ‘canny’ Scotsman outwitting the less 
than canny ‘foreigner’; in the case of The Maggie the latter is an 
American business-man who believes, as such men do, that high- 
pressure efficiency is the source of wealth and power. When he 
finds that he has been tricked into entrusting a precious cargo to 
the leaky holds of a certain Captain MacTaggart’s little boat, 
the ‘Maggie’, he sets out by plane to retrieve his valuable goods in 
person. And that is what proves to be his undoing. 

The film is really dedicated to the ‘Maggie’, which is one of the 
few surviving boats of the kind affectionately known in Scotland 
as ‘puffers’, small cargo vessels with flat bottoms which still ply 
between the mainland and the Western Isles of Scotland. These 
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boats, now shabby and outdated, are loved by the Scottish people 
because they stand for a tradition of independence which is dying 
with the independence of the islands themselves. 

Playing opposite the American star Paul Douglas, who makes 
his tycoon rather too kindly, is a retired schoolmaster called 
Alexander Mackenzie, whose performance is, I think, the key to 
the success of this film. For this part takes on real character in 
the hands of this amateur actor. MacTaggart is an old rascal 
with a bag of tricks up the ragged sleeve of his coat, but his 
tricks are all devoted to the cause of preserving his beloved but 
utterly unseaworthy craft. The Scottish characters are all alive with 
comedy, and Mackendrick’s personal affection shines in these 
portraits of a people—his own countrymen—who still remain 
conscious of that rough, grand independence of spirit which the 
Scottish islanders are slowly losing as their younger men and women 
leave to take up the industrial life of the cities. 

Another Scottish film of considerable merit is The Brave Don’t 
Cry, a story of rescue after a mining disaster in a Scottish pit. 
This film was directed by Phil Leacock, whose main career has been 
in documentary production. The story is an original one, and the 
central problem in it (how to get a large body of men out of a 
mine where they are trapped, when the air in the only outlet tunnel 
is contaminated) was based on the circumstances of an actual 
mine disaster in Scotland. The actors are virtually all Scotsmen 
and Scotswomen recruited from Glasgow’s two repertory theatres. 
The underground mining scenes were all remarkable studio recon- 
structions made with great economy and accuracy. The Brave 
Don’t Cry is a finely acted and most moving film, spoken for the 
most part in a highly authentic Scottish accent. 

I will end this survey of British films with a mention of three 
productions which should be seen for their indigenous qualities. 
Genevieve, a film about the addicts of veteran cars, represents one 
of the best kinds of British screen comedies. Good comedy mostly 
requires a classic shape, a well-defined pattern. We have it in 
Genevieve. First, there are two well-contrasted couples, man and 
wife, man and girl-friend. Secondly, while the men are obsessed 
by their old cars, the women resent every minute of their exposure 
to the vagaries of wind, weather and continuous break-downs— 
so the old battle of the sexes starts up, and is beautifully resolved 
towards the end when the girls gradually turn into the champions 
of their men-folk in an all-out race to London to win a bet which 
neither side can afford to lose. Genevieve has bite in its dialogue 
and characterisation and a very nice observation of the human 
foibles of men and women when they get on each other’s nerves! 
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The other two films are The Cruel Sea and Mandy. They are 
both productions of Ealing Studios, and the first is based on a 
well-known novel of warfare at sea by Nicholas Monsarrat. Jack 
Hawkins stars in both films—in the first he plays the Captain of 
a Corvette who does his duty in the fight against the submarines, 
but comes to hate the cruel waste of lives which warfare represents ; 
in the second he plays a sympathetic, inspired teacher of deaf-mute 
children. Mandy and The Cruel Sea are well-written and well-acted; 
both are faithful to their subjects, dramatising them scrupulously 
without resort to heroics or false sentiment, though in the case of 
Mandy there is a pale ghost of a subsidiary love story which is 
scarcely in keeping with the strength of the main theme of the film. 
For as long as the cinema requires a large supply of films, 


literature (both past and contemporary) will continue to be an | 


important source for subjects. When the books from which films 
are derived are of the calibre of The Heart of the Matter or The 
Cruel Sea, the quality of the result on the screen depends very 
much on the sympathy and integrity of the screen-writer’s adapta- 
tion. On the whole, British studios are becoming increasingly 
sensitive to the importance of accurately retaining in their film 
versions the spirit and, as far as possible, the main structure of 
their originals. So long as this attitude is maintained, the relation- 
ship between the film and literature will remain a healthy one. 
The cinema can be an important patron of the writer, for the 
‘subsidiary rights’ are an increasingly important section of the 
successful author’s income. There seems every prospect of a 
better form of interchange in the future between literature and the 
film industry. 


The Structure of English 


A. S. HORNBY 


THIS IS the title of a book published two years ago in the United 
States... The author is Professor C. Fries, Director of the English 
Language Institute of the University of Michigan. The book has 
received the attention it deserves in America, but is perhaps 
insufficiently known on this side of the Atlantic. It is a contribution 
to linguistics that deserves to be widely studied. 


1Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $4.00. 
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To understand the significance of this attempt to describe the 
structure of English sentences, it is helpful to go back half a century 
to the work of the Geneva school of linguistics. It was at the 
University of Geneva that Ferdinand de Saussure lectured on 
linguistics, and it was there that his disciples, Charles Bally and 
Albert Sechehaye, carried on his work and prepared for publication 
his posthumous work Le Cours de Linguistique Générale.* 

The teachings of de Saussure cannot be set forth simply in 
English. There are no obvious terms for /a parole and la langue 
as these terms were used by the Geneva school. Speech is mis- 


| leading for /a parole, which is used for all acts and forms of com- 


munication, whether spoken, written, or printed. It is always 
something in which at least two individuals participate, the person 
who communicates and the person(s) to whom something is 
communicated. Perhaps ‘language as a social activity’ is as near as 
we can get to a satisfactory equivalent. 

The second term, /a /angue, is used for the sum total of the con- 
ventions adopted by a society to assure that acts of communication 
are intelligible. La /angue is the code of conventions observed by 
those who use a language. We can learn much about the code of 
a language from the dictionaries and grammar books of that 


language, from textbooks on its phonetics and intonation. But the 
) really authoritative code is not to be found in books. La langue 
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is the collective property of all those who speak the language. It 
is not the property of the grammarians or specialists. We can best 


) learn about it by observing the speech habits of those who use the 


language. 
This is exactly what Professor Fries set out to do. He studied 


the sentence structures of a mass of material representing the: 
| natural spoken English of a university community in the North- 


Central part of the United States. It is, therefore, Standard 


> English. And because the speakers were unaware that their tele- 
| phoned conversations were being recorded we can feel confident 
) of its naturalness. (Conversations from modern plays and novels 


cannot give us this confidence; the authors wrote or typed them.) 
The conversations were recorded mechanically. They amounted to 
more than 250,000 running words, representing about fifty hours’ 
talking, the conversations ranging from five to thirty minutes in 


i length. The recordings were transcribed and indexed. It was then 
| possible to refer easily to the discs and hear, as often as desired, 
‘the actual spoken words. 


If we accept the equivalent ‘language as a social activity’ for 
la parole, a body of material obtained in the way described would 
1st edition, Lausanne-Paris, 1916; 2nd edition, Paris, 1922. 
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seem to offer an almost perfect opportunity for the kind of analysis 
that Professor Fries sets out to make. It will include no examples 
of synthetic English (sentences made to fit preconceived ideas of 
structure), no examples consciously influenced by what grammarians 
consider tc be rules of correct usage. It is genuine and natural. 
This body of material must provide answers to many questions 
that students of English would like to have answered. The author 
has promised to deal with other questions in later works. It would 
be interesting to know, for example, how often, if at all, the form 
whom occurs in these conversations, the comparative frequency of 
that and which as the subject form of the relative pronouns (‘the 
team that came last week’ or ‘the team which came last week’), 
> / and whether, in the Standard English of America, do you have has , 
~ (replaced have you got in all cases. (The story of the Englishwoman | 
who answered an American woman’s inquiry, ‘Do you have any | 
children?’ by saying, ‘Oh, one every two or three years’, was | 
probably invented.) | 
If, instead of English, the recorded conversations had been of a 
completely unknown language, the first step would have been the © , 
making of phonetic and tonetic transcriptions. This would have , 
required scores, perhaps hundreds, of playings of each disc, perhaps © , 
the invention of new symbols for new sounds and unfamilar tones. 
The transcription for each speech utterance would be what mathe- 
maticians call a continuum, a record of an unbroken succession © , 
of sound-waves. Division into morphemes (simple linguistic forms | | 
such as bird, come, hot) would be impossible without almost | 
unlimited patience. If, for example, an unaided investigator © , 
analysing a recorded utterance in French, to him an unknown ' 
language, had on his disc or tape both /e mois de décembre and © | 
un mois aprés, the first mois would be transcribed mwa and the | , 
second mwaz. The investigator, even after discovering that these © , 
were one morpheme in his material, might work for weeks before © , 
being able to decide whether these were examples of singular and © | 
plural, or of a case ending, or of liaison. The success or failure of © , 
his attempt to judge would depend upon the number of com- 
parable examples that might occur in his material. When he had © 
made the division of the continuum into words, he would find it © 
almost impossible to give meanings to them. The discs used by © } 
Professor Fries are of telephone conversations. If we meet someone 
who talks to us in an unknown language, the speaker’s use of © , 
gesture, combined with the situation, will often give us some help. © | 
The recorded telephone conversations give no help of this kind. © 
There is only the knowledge that there must be stimulus and 
response, question and answer. The words ‘Help yourselves! 
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spoken in a sermon on Sunday and the same words uttered at a 

parish tea party on Monday do not call for the same response. 
Professor Fries assumes that the morphemes have been identified 

and that their lexical values are known. He is concerned with pattern 


| and structure. He omits punctuation from his transcriptions, 


because he is to analyse his material for what he calls ‘signals of 
structural meaning’. Because the discs are available for as many 
hearings as may be needed, he is able to check stress and intonation. 
Parole, language as a social activity, embraces both the articulate 
variety we call speech, and writing as a secondary form of speech. 
Most grammarians, when engaged in sentence analysis, confine 
their work to what appears in print. In the written form gesture, 
stress and intonation disappear; punctuation and the use of italic 
type are poor substitutes. The phoneticians have devised systems 
for indicating stress and intonation. They still, however, put 
punctuation marks in their tonetic transcriptions. Is this merely 
the force of tradition or a confession that their tonetic indicators 
are not really adequate? Because the situation has, in many of 
these telephoned conversations, to be guessed at, Professor Fries 
must occasionally have been handicapped. Words are ambiguous; 
the listener’s alert intelligence has to co-operate if the thing-meant 
is to be discovered. 

The older, traditional grammarians gave prescriptive rules of 
usage. Nesfield’s books are still, in many parts of the world where 
English is studied as a foreign language, looked upon as gospel. 
Professor Fries, like most of the good modern grammarians, is 
concerned with making known the facts about the actual language 
usage of various social classes. This is what he aimed at in his 
American English Grammar (1940). The emphasis was on social 
differences in usage. In his new book he is attempting something 
new. He avoids the technical terms of grammar. He challenges the 
use of ‘meaning’ as a basic tool of analysis in sentence structure. 
His assumption is ‘that all the signals of structure are formal 
matters that can be described in physical terms’. 

What is a sentence? Professor Fries was faced with more than 
two hundred definitions. He found that most of these approach 
the problem by way of the meaning or the thought content. And 
because he has challenged the use of ‘meaning’ as a basic tool of 
analysis he rejects the traditional definitions and takes as his 
starting-point a definition from Bloomfield: ‘an independent 
linguistic form, not included by virtue of any grammatical con- 
struction in any larger linguistic form’. To this he adds the require- 
ment that the form must be able to ‘stand alone as an independent 
utterance’. Professor Fries first divided his material into units 
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marked off by a change of speaker. Then, using other tests, he 
further divided it into what he calls (a) ‘minimum free utterances’, 
(5) ‘free utterances, expanded’, and (c) ‘sequences of two or more 
free utterances’. Types a and b are sentences. 


Chapter III deals with kinds of sentences. Again Professor Fries 7 


rejects the traditional classifications (simple, compound, complex; 
declarative, interrogative, imperative, exclamatory). He has 
analysed his material in terms of ‘stimulus’ and ‘response’. Utter- 
ances that begin conversations are called ‘situation utterance 
units’; those that follow the beginning of conversations are called 
‘response utterance units’. The former are then further classified 
according to the types of response they elicit, and we get, for his 
material, calls (1%), greetings (4°), requests or commands (7%), 
questions (28%), and statements (60°,). 

In Chapter IV Professor Fries deals with ‘Sentence Analysis, 
Meaning or Form’. Traditionally one is expected to know the 
total meaning of an utterance before analysis is possible. But 
Professor Fries is concerned with form, not meaning, and declares 
that knowledge of lexical meaning is less important than ability to 
recognize and respond to the form-classes (or parts of speech) to 
which the words belong. He quotes the telegraphese ‘ship sails 
today’. We know the lexical meaning of each word but because 
we cannot be certain of the form-classes of ship and sails there is 
ambiguity. If we have ‘The ship sails today’, or ‘Ship the sails 
today’, there is no ambiguity; one is a statement and the other a 
request. The definite article is a pointer to the form-class ‘noun’. 
Ability to recognize the form-classes, therefore, is essential to the 
understanding of structural meaning. 

Chapter V is concerned with these form-classes. Again Professor 
Fries rejects the usual terminology: noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, 
adverb, preposition, conjunction and interjection. He rejects it 
because the customary definitions are unsatisfactory. In place of 
the traditional terms he (provisionally perhaps) puts words into 
classes and groups that are arrived at by using a number of sentence 
patterns called ‘frames’, and proceeding to find all words from his 
materials that can be substituted for various elements in the frame 
without change of structural meaning. Thus, in Frame A, ‘The 
concert was good’, it is possible to replace concert by food, coffee, 
taste, container, family, etc., and these words are placed in Class 1. 
How far this system will help in the teaching of English (as opposed 
to ‘learning about English’) can only be known after experiment. 
One of our best experts on this side of the Atlantic, A. H. Gardiner, 
favours the retention of the traditional terminology. He writes?: 
Speech and Language, page 8. Clarendon Press, 1932. 
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‘The first benefit that may be expected from a sound general 
linguistic theory, if attainable, is that it will teach us which of the 
old-accepted grammatical categories should be retained and which 
of them are in need of modification or rejection. On the whole, I 
believe it will be found that most of the traditional terms, though 
often badly named, correspond to real facts and distinctions in the 
> linguistic material. It may reasonably be doubted whether a service- 
able grammar which dispenses entirely with such terms as noun or 
verb will ever be written. The second benefit which I anticipate is, 
) however, that the current accounts given of such categories will be 
substantially changed; to my mind it is not so much the traditional 
terms that are unacceptable as the explanations of them which are 
normally given.” This is a common-sense view. The traditional 
definitions are very often misleading. The word pressure is the name 
) of an action or process, but pressure is a noun. Yet verb is usually 
defined as the indicator of an action or process. Those of us who 
give our time to the teaching of English as a foreign language do 
} not waste much time defining nouns, verbs, and the rest of the parts 
}of speech. The substitution table is a well-established, well-tested 
and long-used tool in our kit. If the need arises for our students 
‘to recognize verbs we tell them that & verb is the kind of word that 
jappears in column 2 (or whatever it may be) of the Table. Our 
}students, accustomed to the use of grammatical terms in their own 
\ languages, experience little difficulty. 
} Chapter VI deals with ‘Function Words’. These are the words 
}we are accustomed here to call structural words. Professor Fries 
tfinds these from his frames again. First there are the ‘determiners’, 
}such words as the, a(n), every, each, all, many, much, the possessives 
jand numerals. Next there are such words as may, might, can, 
could, must, got (as in ‘They got married’), kept (as in ‘He kept 
)moving’). The next group covers those words that can occupy the 
‘same position as very in the sentence, ‘The concert was very good’. 
»And so the classification proceeds, to bring in those words that in 
Wtraditional terminology are called adverbs, prepositions, and 
iconjunctions. Preparatory (or non-local) there, as in “There’s a 
man at the door’, is honoured by being placed in a group all by 
itself. 

The remaining chapters are equally stimulating and suggestive, 
‘though one is often tempted to declare that the traditional approach 
tis equally capable of presenting the facts clearly. Thus, on pages 
1226-7, in the chapter on ‘Modifiers’, we have an account of Class 1 
twords (the traditional nouns) with a word-group that consists of 
san included sentence (the traditional relative clause). ‘The meaning 
of the modification structure is either ‘“‘identification” or 
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“description”, depending upon the intonation 
examples given are: (for identification) “Those “three men who are 
always ~grumbling’ and (for description) “Those “three “men (pause) 
who are always ~grumbling’.' Most traditional grammars distin- 
guish the two by the terms defining and non-defining clauses. A 
good grammar would call attention to the differences in punctuation 
and intonation. 

Professor Fries uses a new and challenging approach to the 
problems of structure and it is always good to see a problem under 
a new light. It will be interesting to see what practical applications 
of his work are possible. His book is addressed to the educated 
lay reader, not primarily to the specialist in linguistic analysis. 
Some American writers use a style that is difficult, what we might 
call the ‘thesis for doctorate’ style. Professor Fries is obliged to 
use technical terms that may be unfamiliar, but his style is lucid 
and he always makes his meaning clear. His work will certainly 
influence future serious work on the analysis of sentence structure. 

1The I.P.A. tone indicators used here replace the system of marking and 
notation used in the book, which is that of Dr K. L. Pike, as set out in his 
Intonation of American English. 


Reading fo the Class 
‘With Expression ’ 


G. L. BARNARD 


EARLIER articles in English Language Teaching have dealt with 
certain aspects of the problem of ‘reading aloud’. On the one hand 
the virtue and value of this type of reading as an exercise for learners 
of English at various stages have been discussed, whilst Dr West’s 
article diverted us on the actual technique of reading aloud if the 
teacher wishes to eliminate mannerisms, lack of fluency, inaudibility 
and other faults such as lack of ‘rapport’ of reader and listener 
This article proposes to discuss a further aspect of the business of 
reading to the class, namely the necessity of ‘expression’ as part 
and parcel of the ‘technique’, required by the teacher. The ability 
to read depends, in the main, upon a detailed preparation by the 
teacher and demands a willingness either to read aloud by way o! 
rehearsal or at the least the ability to ‘hear’ in silent preparation 
that which will ultimately be uttered aloud. 
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The} = It must not be thought that ‘expression’, as yet undefined, is 
) are something that can be tacked on to a piece of prose or a poem as 
tuse) |} an afterthought. We must not make the mistake of the small girl, 
stin- | who, presented for an elementary examination for the piano, turned 
» A | happily to her examiner and asked, ‘Would you like me to play 
ition | the piece with or without expression?’ The ‘expression’ of literature 
or music is inherent, integral and intrinsic, the teacher, as reader, 
the > must interpret to his class. 

nder } The foreign teacher of literature must not despair or think that 
tions | what follows is a counsel of perfection. The problem is one that 
sated | confronts both the native and foreign teacher alike and the solution 
lysis. § to it lies in the simple word ‘preparation’. Certainly the native 
night |} teacher starts with a great advantage but the foreign teacher must 
-d to|§ accept the old belief that ‘practice makes perfect’. In the examples 
lucid } which follow the foreign teacher will notice many features which 
ainly"} he can train himself to observe and put into use. They are features 
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‘ture.4§ of ‘expression’ which are not necessarily ‘natural’ to a native 
» and | '¢acher—he too must prepare them. 
in his’ _—- By ‘expression’ is meant the ability, then, of the teacher to convey 


to his class, by an adequacy of speed, pitch of voice, relaxation or 
tension in utterance, the variety of mood and feeling and subtlety 
of meaning of the passage so that the class may be more sensitive 
to the words of the author. An extreme artifice which endeavoured 
to portray in sound the meaning of every word would be both 
| ridiculous and senseless, though this would hardly be worse than 
} the all too common intoning of paragraph after paragraph at the 
' conclusion of which it would not be out of place for the class to 
) insert a bored ‘Amen’. What is required is an alive, sensitive and 
stimulating reading which avoids artifice but in which the teacher’s 
} own conviction and enthusiasm for the passage is transmitted to 

with = the class. 





sh Dees 


hand | In both ‘Literature’ and ‘Language’ lessons where fairly short 
urners)} extracts, essays, articles or poems are used to form the basis of the 
Nests) lesson, it is a common practice for the teacher, in the first instance, 
if the] to read the material to the class. Let us not dispute this as a method 
ibility } but accept it as a fact. Now the reasons for such a reading may 
tener..> be many but are, I suppose, that the children hear the ‘best’ available 
ess ol} performance of the piece, that the ‘prepared’ effort of the teacher 
S part) should convey more ‘meaning’ than the pupils’ halting and tentative 
ability} rendering and that the teacher, by virtue of his previous acquaint- 
dy the : anceship with the piece, may indicate the general character, temper 
vay of 5 and mood—important considerations in any general discussion that 


ration | may follow. 
Preparation by the teacher, though, if all these factors are to be 
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embodied demands much more than a mastery of a ‘technique’ 
and a polishing up of the pronunciations of less familiar words 


through the agency of a dictionary. !In the first place the teacher 7 


must read, read and read again until he is sure that he has captured 
the general spirit of the passage. For example the overall mood 
of the piece may be one of humour, excitement, anger, awe and 
mystery, solemnity, terror, anxiety, bitterness or any other human 
emotion. Then again the general manner may be narrative, con- 
versational, discursive, pompous, hesitant, dramatic, and so on. 
Quite clearly both manner and mood may vary throughout any 
given passage but before details of what might be called vocal 
interpretation are tackled, the general mood and manner must be 
mastered. Sometimes, however, the author provides clues to reading 
which make the particular preparation easier than the general. 
Consider for a moment the following passage from ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’: 


‘I couldn’t afford to learn it,’ said the Mock Turtle with a sigh. ‘I only 
took the regular course.’ 

“What was that?’ inquired Alice. 

“Reeling and writhing, of course to begin with,’ the Mock Turtle replied, 
‘and then the different branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, 
Uglification and Derision.’ 

‘I never heard of “Uglification’”,’ Alice ventured to say. “What is it?’ 

The Gryphon lifted up both its paws in surprise. 

‘Never heard of uglifying,’ it exclaimed. “You know what to beautify 
is, I suppose?’ 

“Yes,” said Alice doubtfully; ‘it means—to—make—anything—prettier.’ 

“Well then,’ the Gryphon went on, ‘if you don’t know what to uglify is, 
you are a simpleton.’ 

‘And how many hours a day did you do lessons?’ said Alice, in a hurry 
to change the subject. 

‘Ten hours the first day,’ said the Mock Turtle; ‘nine the next, and so on.’ 

“What a curious plan,’ exclaimed Alice. 

‘That’s the reason they’re called lessons,’ the Gryphon remarked; 
‘because they lessen from day to day.’ 

This was quite a new idea to Alice, so she thought it over for a little 


while before she made her next remark. “Then the eleventh day must have 7 


been a holiday?’ 

‘Of course it was,’ said the Mock Turtle. 
‘And how did you manage on the twelfth?’ Alice went on eagerly. 
‘That’s enough about lessons,’ the Gryphon interrupted in a decided tone. 
Here is a mood of general humour made the more so by Alice’s 
concern and bewilderment. The manner is conversational, obviously, 
and whilst some differentiation in voice in impersonating the three 
characters might be helpful and amusing it is not by any means 
essential. Notice the help in reading the passage that is given by 
the punctuation. All too frequently these marks are ignored, and 
even though the author may insert dashes to indicate suspense of 
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the emotions or of the train of thought the ill-prepared reader will 
} pass them by with apparent unconcern. Then again the verb 
and/or its adverb frequently make clear the speed of utterance and 
ed @ even pitch of voice. Due notice having been taken of these and 
od | other indications, it is important to realise how much vocabulary 


nd | is indirectly taught if the teacher’s reading is interpretative of the text. 
ian | Let us look closely at the above passage. Note how the Mock 
yn- | Turtle’s mood, as well as an instruction on reading, is contained 
on. | in the phrase ‘with a sigh’—(though there is need for restraint 


iny || here!); the question mark and verb ‘inquired’ point the tune for 
cal | Alice’s reply—the Mock Turtle continues in his same tone of 
be | despair and disillusionment—Alice’s doubts as to ‘‘uglification’’ are 
ing |} shown by the double inverted commas with the consequent ‘lifting’ 
ral. | or ‘suspending’ of the run of the sentence, and by the use of the 
in |} verb ‘ventured’. The Gryphon exclaims in surprise and, unable to 
§ believe his ears, poses another question. Alice’s hesitance is indicated 
only || by the dashes in her reply and, after the Gryphon’s aspersion on 
' her intelligence, she is ‘in a hurry to change the subject’. The 
Mock Turtle endeavours to explain the system to Alice and her 
H exclamation is abruptly followed by the Gryphon, now more than 
} ever convinced that she is a simpleton. In a tone of ‘plain narration’ 
, it”? Alice ponders on the Gryphon’s latest utterance and suddenly 
}volunteers the epoch-making observation ‘that the eleventh day 
=} must have been a holiday’. The Mock Turtle is still pained at her 
tier’ | Statement of the obvious; but Alice is not to be put off and thus 
fy is, has her eager question ‘interrupted’ by the Gryphon ‘in a decided 
tone’. 
uurry |} ~The above is an inadequate commentary on the text but it begins 
§to demonstrate how much is implicit or explicit in a given passage 
fas an aid to intelligent, meaningful, ‘expressive’ reading. Nothing 
tked; =here requires the teacher to be endowed with exceptional powers 
j‘as an actor’ nor to be trained as an ‘elocutionist’—in fact nothing 
= }might be worse! All that is required is that he be prepared to 
Mtrain himself to be susceptible, in the first place, to the author’s 
}general mood and intention at a given point and able, with the aid 
gerly. Jof ‘directions’ supplied by the author to ‘hear’ the piece at the time 
tone. Sof preparation if, indeed, he does not do the sensible thing and 
lice’s "frehearse the passage aloud as has been suggested above. 
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usly, } Here is another extract: 

three © I was fast asleep in my hutch one morning when my man Friday came 
1eans running in to me and calling aloud, ‘Master, master, they are come, they 
n by 4 are come!’ 

ond : I jumped up, and regardless of danger, I went out as soon as I could get 
> * 


my clothes on, through my little grove. But I was surprised when, turning 
se of > ‘my eyes to the sea, I presently saw a boat at about a league and a half’s 
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I. 
distance, standing in for shore with a shoulder-of-mutton sail, as they § 
call it, and the wind blowing pretty fair to bring them in; also, I observed, 3 


presently that they did not come from that side which the shore lay on, J 
but from the southernmost end of the island. Upon this I called Friday J 
in and bade him lie close, for these were not the people we looked for, and J 
we might not know yet whether they were friends or enemies. ; 

I climbed to the top of the hill to take my view the plainer without being J 


Re 


bir 
pre 


in 


discovered. I had scarce set my foot on the hill, when I plainly discovered § 


a ship lying at anchor—an English ship. 
In contrast to the first passage which was, in its very form, 


conversational and full of indications for reading, this extract from § 


‘Robinson Crusoe’ is much more in the nature of ‘plain narrative’. 
Yet the overall feeling of tension and excitement must be conveyed 
to the listener. Notice the way in which Defoe provides for this 


in his repetitions of ‘master’ and ‘they are come’. Likewise notice 


the feeling of anticipation and suspense gained by the interpolations 
in the middle paragraph between the main statements, ‘I jumped 
up’, ‘I went out’, ‘I was surprised’, ‘I observed’, interpolations 
which seem deliberately to stand in the way of the movement of 
the passage and by so doing increase the listener’s exasperation. 9 
Consider too the eloquence of the silence, indicated by the dash,| 
while Crusoe’s pent-up feelings surge up and overflow in his, ‘anjj 
English ship’. In his reading of those words the teacher will reveal 
quite clearly Crusoe’s character, for the cry, undoubtedly of relief, 


can burst with noisy excitement or be an utterance barely audible. § 
As a contrast, the following extract from ‘The Wind in thej 


Willows’ is worth examination: 


‘This is the place of my song-dream, the place the music played to me, 
Whispered the Rat, as if in a trance. ‘Here in this holy place, here if any-% 
where, surely we shall find Him.’ 

Then suddenly the Mole felt a great awe upon him, an awe that turned] 
his muscles to water, lowered his head, and rooted his feet to the ground] 
It was no panic terror—indeed, he felt wonderfully at peace and happy—7 
but it was an awe that smote and held him and, without seeing, he knew) 


‘it could only mean that some august Presence was very, very near. With@ 


difficulty he turned to look for his friend and saw him at his side, cowed 
stricken, and trembling violently. And still there was utter silence in the 
populous bird-haunted branches around them; and still the light grew 
and grew. 
Here is a tone of awe and solemnity. There can be no jocularity§ 
in the voice. Funereal tones would be equally misplaced! Again 
we find the device of repetition (used for an opposite effect to 
Defoe’s)—the telling dash holding up the gentle progress of the¥ 
sentence—and the nature of the vocabulary itself with its use 07 
an interesting compound ‘song-dream’ and sibilants in ‘place 


‘whispered’, ‘trance’, ‘muscles’, and ‘peace’ all produce a leisurel) rs 


rhythm typified by ‘still there was utter silence in the populou: 
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! 
hey §§ bird-haunted branches around them’—a leisure and dignity without 
ed, pretence which is forced upon the reader by the nature of the vowels. 
re @ At the other end of the scale is this extract from ‘Oliver Twist’ 
and min which Dickens is describing the chase: 


_ ‘Stop, thief! Stop, thief!’ There is magic in the sound. The tradesman 
cing ih . : a : : 
red 4 leaves his counter, and the carman his wagon; the butcher throws down his 
ee tray; the baker his basket; the milkman his pail; the errand boy his 
f parcels; the school-boy his marbles. Away they run, pell-mell, helter- 
rm, § skelter, slap-dash: tearing, yelling, screaming, knocking down the passengers 
‘om & as they turn the corners, rousing up the dogs, and astonishing the fowls. 
ve’. Away they fly, splashing through the mud, and rattling along the pave- 
e.g , ae 5 £ 
ail f ments: up go the windows, out run the people, onward bear the mob, 
yo " a whole audience desert Punch in the very thickest of the plot, and, joining 
this a the rushing throng, swell the shout and lend fresh vigour to the cry, ‘Stop, 
tice =—thief! Stop, thief!’ 
alll ® Though punctuated heavily the passage does not and must never, 
Pee in reading, be allowed to hang fire. Indeed there must be a feeling 
~~ of increasing bustle and excitement from the first ‘Stop, thief!” 
t Ol @ntil the last one at the end of the passage. Dickens has provided 
ae his reader with a breathing space at the full stops after ‘marbles’ 
4S", Band ‘fowls’, but even these are not pauses but ‘gulps’ of breath so 
- hat the chase is effectively gathered up in the very nature and 
a Msound of the ‘aways’ which open the following sentences. Contrast 
~i1e 


Boo the subtle change of rhythm in the chase between ‘splashing 
shrough the mud, and ré ittling along the pavements’, which demands 
imble tongue and agile jaws and ‘the increasing sense of pace and 
Murgency produced by the stress falling heavily and in contrast on 
) me, The ‘up’, ‘out’, and ‘onward’ of the next part. Observe the uselessness 
/8"Epf asking a class the ‘meaning’ of ‘pell-mell’, ‘helter-skelter’ and 
urnedit slap-dash’. If the reading has been of but a minimum adequacy 
ound)@and is merely representative of the overall spirit of confusion, 
ppY— onsternation and turmoil then the ‘meaning’ of the words will be 


wil bufficiently apparent. 
it , ‘ 
cual If we, as teachers, are going to read aloud to our class at ail 


in the Bhen we owe it to our pupils and to the Literature we use to give 
grevapf the best. The important thing to remember about all this is 
@Mhat the teacher has it in his power to do this for himself. There is 
larity@Mo question of ‘ tricks of the trade’. The answer is preparation at 
\gain@Pome or in the teachers’ room. Few people, if any, can read 
ct t@@dequately ‘at sight’. Apart from the repeated advice of reading 
f the@loud to oneself a useful and salutary exercise is to read to a long- 
se Ol@uffering friend or colleague who has not the text at hand. This 
lace’ Quickly reveals lack of audibility and lack of clarity in diction. If 
surely #he luxury of a recording instrument is available then a little time in 
ulou#ts company will quickly prove how frequently dull, flat and 
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monotonous are those voices which we had, in the past, supposed 
to be outstanding for variety and brilliance. There is no easy path 


to success but the hard way of continuous and intensive practice; 7 


there is no short cut to replace the most careful and thorough 
preparation. But the reward will be found in the quickened response 
of the class, be they children or adults. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. §. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr. A. S. Hornby, c o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
QUESTION.—Reading Somerset Maugham recently I came across 
three examples of the superlative degree where the comparative 
degree seems to be required: ‘whichever you think best’ (only 
two alternatives are given); ‘who can eat most’ (only two persons); 
and ‘who can get the most into it’ (again only two persons). 
Maugham is considered to be a great writer. What is the explana- 
tion of these errors, if they are errors? ' 
ANSWER.—You must not blame an author for ‘errors’ made by 
characters in his novels, stories or plays! An author tries to make 
his characters speak in the way that people of their education and | 
social class would naturally speak. It is quite usual for many 
English people of all social classes to use the superlative where 
the comparative is strictly required. This is very careless of them, 
of course, but it is not serious and there is nothing we can do 
about it! The meaning is clear enough. It is like the use of ‘It’s , 
me’ for ‘It is J.” You, as a foreign learner of English, have the 
difficult task of distinguishing between ‘foreigners’ mistakes’, which | 
you must avoid, and the ‘mistakes’ made by educated English 
people, which you need not avoid, except, of course, when you 
are speaking or writing in formal style. j 


~~ 


QUESTION.—What difference is there between the words holiday 
and vacation? 

ANSWER.—Holiday is the general word and vacation is the specialized 
word. Sunday is a holiday in Christian countries and Friday is a 
holiday in Moslem countries. Many workmen in Britain today get 
holidays with pay. Vacation is restricted to the fixed periods of 






time during which no work is done in law-courts and universities. , 
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Lawyers speak of ‘the long (or summer) vacation’, the months 
when the law-courts are closed. University teachers and students 
might also speak of the vacations, but holiday would be equally 
suitable. The use of vacation for holiday when the reference is to a 
school is rather pompous. (In America vacation is used much more 
than in England.) 


QUESTION. —What difference is there between ‘Did you hear the 
bell?” and ‘Have you heard the bell?’ (The bell here is the bell 
that rings to announce the beginning of a school lesson.) 
ANSWER.—The first question, Past Tense, suggests that the speaker 
knows that the time for the ringing of the bell is already past. 
He perhaps wonders whether he failed to hear it, or whether the 
responsible person forgot to ring it. Or it might be rhetorical. 
It might be asked ironically by a teacher who finds a group of boys 
still at play after the bell has rung. The second question suggests 
that the speaker does not know, and wants to know, whether or 
not the bell has been rung. Perhaps he has no watch and is uncertain 
of the time. When there are no adverbials of time, tense usage 
depends upon context. 


QUESTION.—I recently read the sentence, ‘I hope you have as good 
a time in London as I did.’ Would ‘as I had’ be correct? 
ANSWER.—Yes, quite correct; no one would question the use of 
had instead of ‘did in this sentence. Did is, however, equally correct 
here. Do, does and did are regularly used to avoid repetition. 
Substitute enjoy yourself for have a good time and the sentence 
becomes, ‘I hope you enjoy yourself in London as much as 
I did’, that is, ‘as much as I enjoyed myself’ Have, in your 
sentence, means experience and forms its negative and interrogative 
with do. (‘Did you have a good time?’) So the use of did in ‘as I did’ 
is correct. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between burn up and burn down? 
ANSWER.—(1) Intransitive uses. A fire is said to burn up when it 
burns more vigorously, when it bursts into flames. It is said to 
burn down when it burns less vigorously, because the fuel is 
exhausted. (2) Transitive uses. We use up when the material that 
is burnt leaves a comparatively small quantity of ash and other 
residue. Thus we burn up old papers, or dead leaves in the garden. 
We think of the material as going up in smoke, perhaps. We use ° 
down when there is a large quantity of solid residue. ‘Five houses 
were burnt down.’ Down here suggests the collapse of the walls 
and roof, the brickwork that falls to the ground. 
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QUESTION.—What is the function of there in a passive construction? 
Can there be omitted from such sentences? 
ANSWER.—The word here in question is what Jespersen calls 


‘non-local there’ in which the vowel is weakened from ea to a. [tf well 


has also been called ‘preparatory there’, ‘introductory there’, and 


‘anticipatory there’. The Oxford English Dictionary (under there, 4) 


describes it as ‘reduced to a mere anticipative element occupying 
the place of the subject which comes later’. Both the local there 
and the non-local there occur in the sentence: 

There’s nobody there daz 'noubedi ‘dea 

There occurs chiefly with the verb be, and occasionally with other 
intransitive verbs. 

There entered a strange little man. 

There comes a time when... 

Our correspondent does not give examples of there in passive 
constructions, but he perhaps has in mind such sentences as these: 

There were seventy-nine people killed or injured on the roads 
during August. 

Later there were brought into the Court three men accused 
of driving away a post-office van and rifling the mailbags. 

These sentences would be equally clear without there. 

Seventy-nine people were killed or injured on the roads during 
August. 

Later three men accused of driving away a post-office van and 
rifling the mailbags were brought into the Court. 

The second sentence, however, shows clearly why a writer will 
often prefer a construction with there. The subject is long— 
fourteen words. The predicate is short—only five words. It is, 
here, a question of balance. By using the construction with there 


the writer is enabled to avoid the awkwardness that results when | 


a long subject precedes a short predicate. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference in emotional value between 
slim and slender, especially with reference to a girl’s figure? 
ANSWER.—NoO, there is no difference. Both adjectives, when used 
with reference to the figure, imply gracefulness. Possibly slender 
is the adjective one would choose to go with frail (‘Her slender 
and frail figure’). S/im is less likely to be used with frail or other 
words that might imply weakness or illness. 


QUESTION.—What is the colloquial word for a bicycle with an 
auxiliary engine? 
ANSWER.—The official name is ‘motor-assisted pedal bicycle’. 
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There are proprietary names for the engines, such as Mini-motor. | 
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| So far as | am aware, no colloquial word has yet established itself. 


Many owners probably refer to their machines by using an abbrevia- 
tion of the proprietary name, for example by saying: “Mini’s running 


; well this morning.’ | know one owner of such a bicycle who always 


calls it his ‘Flying Flea’; others call their machines ‘pop-alongs’ 
and there are probably other such names. 


Book Reviews 


OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR ADULT LEARNERS. 
Book I and Teacher’s Handbook. A. S. Hornby. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. (Book 1). 3s. 6d. (Teacher’s Handbook.) 


A textbook for adults from the pen of an acknowledged expert on 
English structure and sentence-patterns is necessarily of interest. 
This book (the first of a set of three) is of special interest because 
it aims considerably higher than most. It aims at laying a thorough 
and complete foundation for a study of the language which will, 
if pursued to the end, result in something approaching real mastery. 
Thus the author is not content with phonetic notation of the sounds; 
he introduces intonation from the start. He is not content with 
correct meaning and correct use of a word; he emphasizes (page 11 
of the Handbook) the importance of correct pattern and order. 


} (It is very easy for the foreigner to make such errors as ‘Explain 


me the meaning’ and ‘Tell the news to her’, and many less meticulous 


+ courses do not safeguard him.) 


Mr Hornby emphatically disapproves of any attempt at economy 
in the high frequency structural words and collocations. It is 
indeed possible to replace uses of May by Perhaps and to dispense 
(as is the tendency) with Shall, but mere intelligibility is not his aim. 

The special merit of this book is that, based as it is on a deep 
knowledge of English structure as well as on experience of teaching 
adults, it teaches first things first and postpones (but does not 
exclude) avoidable stumbling-blocks. The author postpones the 
simple present and past tenses until about half-way through the 
book, thereby holding over the complexity of the Anomalous 
Finites. When he introduces them he does so in systematic contrast 
with ‘Going to’ and the Present Perfect. He defers the literary use 
of Whom and the non-defining relative. On the other hand he 
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uses the contracted forms (What’s, They’re, Haven’t) from the 
first, and promotes to an unusually early position such items as 
‘Il hope so’, and the very necessary though troublesome uses of It 
(e.g. ‘Do you find it difficult to—?’). 

The Plan of the book is as follows: After ten purely oral lessons 
(detailed in the Teacher’s Handbook) the plan of the work is: 
(1) Oral Lesson (as in the Handbook); (2) Reading Text (summariz- 
ing the items of the oral lesson and introducing a few others); 
(3) ‘For Study’ (word-studies and substitution forms), (4) Exercises 
(for written work, answers to which are supplied in the Handbook 
for the convenience of the teacher). 

The main difficulty in textbooks of this character (which use a 
largely oral method, relying on the exchange of questions and 
answers between teacher and pupil) lies in the Teacher’s Handbook. 
In the junior classes of a school we may perhaps assume a teacher 
who knows class-management, but needs guidance as to method— 
and perhaps in respect of the language itself. But who is the teacher 
of this adult class at the high level of correctness? Is he a native 
English teacher or, if a foreigner, one who knows English extremely 
well? Is he a young graduate in the British Council who has never 
taught before ?—or is he an experienced schoolmaster giving evening 
classes to adults? On page 16 the writer notes: ‘Put the question 
first, then name the person who is to give the answer’ and ‘Do not 
overcrowd the blackboard’; but on page 60 we have the instructions 
for a lesson given in the form of a verbatim report of a highly 
skilled lesson which introduces new items and at the same time 
reviews older ones: ‘Look, I have a piece of chalk in my hand. 
What can I do? I can write on the blackboard. X, have you any 
chalk? No, you haven’t. You can’t write on the blackboard without 
chalk. Come here. Can you write on the blackboard now? Yes, 
you can. . .’ and so on for 40 lines (about 500 words). 

As a novice I would rather have something more mechanical 
which I could carry in my hand or even in my head: 

Teacher: What can you do with a (1)? 
Pupil: I can [2] with a (1) 
Why can’t you [2]? 
I can’t [2] because I have no (1) 
Now you have a (1). So you can [2] 
Yes, now I can [2] because I have a (1). 
(1) (piece of chalk, pen, pencil, brush) 
[2] [write on the board, write on paper, draw, paint] 








| 


And if I am not a novice, that is really all I need: I am competent 


to put in the variations and the review myself. 
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Herein we are not criticizing Mr Hornby’s book in particular, 
but rather the whole unsolved problem of the Teacher’s Handbook. 
How best can one give the help needed by the less expert without 
insulting the intelligence of the more proficient or more experienced? 
How can one be brief and simple without being mechanical?—or 
lively and varied withoui being excessively detailed and protracted? 
Perhaps the problem is insoluble. 


LIVING ENGLISH SPEECH. W. Stannard Allen. 196 pages. 
Index. Longmans Green. 5s. 6d. 


There are several good textbooks on English pronunciation, stress, 
rhythm and intonation suitable for the teacher and the advanced 
student, but few that can confidently be put into the hands of the 
student who has not reached an advanced level. Most modern 
textbooks for the foreign learner pay some attention to stress and 
pronunciation, and give phonetic transcriptions of the vocabulary 
items, but few of them deal adequately with rhythm and intonation. 
Mr Allen’s new book, therefore, will be welcomed by all teachers 
who realize the great importance of helping the learner to acquire 
good speech habits from the start. It is as important for the learner 
to speak with a natural rhythm and with good intonation as it is 
for him to use the right sounds in the right order. As Mr Allen 
says in his Introductory Notes, ‘By spending too much time on 
the sounds of English in the early stages of learning the language 
a student will fail to see the wood for the trees; for the key to 
intelligibility lies more in knowing how to move the voice according 
to accepted patterns of stress and melody than in making or 
recognizing correctly the component sounds.’ 

Living English Speech does not deal with the individual sounds 
of English. Except in a few cases, where a shift of stress results 
in a change of vowel sound (as in democrat, democratic, democracy), 
no use is made of phonetic transcription. The book is concerned 
chiefly with rhythm and intonation. 

It is not a textbook on the theory of these subjects, though 
there are adequate notes on theory for the use of the teacher. It 
is a book of graded exercises for classroom use, admirably designed 
to supplement the kind of textbook normally used for teaching 
structure and vocabulary. 

One of the difficulties in making a textbook on rhythm and 
intonation is the provision of an easily understood and easily 
(but not too expensively!) printed system of conventions. The 
graphic system of dots, dashes and curves between parallel lines, 
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as used by some writers, occupies excessive space and is costly. 
Palmer’s system of tone symbols can be printed within the normal 
height of the line and is, therefore, economical of space; it enables 
intonation to be indicated broadly, but does not fully indicate 
stress and rhythm. Kingdon’s system, as used in his Teaching of 
Intonation, is admirable for advanced work, but would probably 
be unsuitable for beginners. They might get confused by the 
varied positions used for a large number of not sufficiently differen- 
tiated symbols. Mr Allen has devised a system that combines the 
use of the simpler tone indicators approved by the International 
Phonetic Association with a clever use of common type (italic, 
roman, bold and CAPITALS). Although this results in a not very 
attractive printed page (and was probably a compositor’s and 
proof-reader’s nightmare!), it is one with which the learner should 
quickly become familiar. And each exercise is provided with a 
model sentence graphically illustrated by means of the dot and 
dash system between parallel lines. For the exercises on stress 
patterns there is pictorial representation by means of large and 
small squares, for stressed and unstressed syllables, with music 
notation in addition where this is helpful. 

An example will make the system clear. Here is the pattern 
sentence for one of the exercises on question tags: 

You ~DIDn’t come in the morning, -did you? 

The italic type used for you indicates an introductory unstressed 
word (low level tone). The capitals for DID indicate that this 
word has particular prominence in the speaker’s thoughts. The 
bold type used for the syllable morn- and for did in the tag indicates 
a change in the direction of the voice. Changes in voice direction 
are shown by the symbols ~ and 

The 153 exercises cover every type of tone pattern likely to be 
needed by the learner. Indeed some of them are patterns that 
occur only in very lively conversation and are, therefore, not 
really necessary except to the student who aims at a really fluent 
command of the spoken language for social occasions of every 
sort. Most learners nowadays are likely to hear this lively type of 
intonation in broadcasts and at the cinema, so the ability to 
recognize all its implications is valuable even to those who are 
unlikely to need to produce it themselves. 

Mr Allen’s book should be examined by all teachers of English 
abroad. They will quickly see its value. They will note that the 
grading of the exercises extends to the vocabulary, so that even 
for the second year there are some exercises that can be used. 
Teachers will find the book as useful as they have already found the 
author’s widely used Living English Structure. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH: A SHORT GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
SPEECH. David Shillan. 95 pages. Longmans Green. 3s. 9d. 





This consists of an introduction and some forty drills, each largely 
concerned with a particular type of vowel or consonant. The sen- 
tences in the drills are given in ordinary spelling, with phrase- 
marks, and the accompanying commentaries use phonetic script, 
unfortunately with numerous misprints, for particular points. 
The heavy type in the drill-sentences is not explained. It is used for 
only some of the syllables that would usually be stressed, and, 
like the phrase-marking, would give very imperfect guidance to an 
unaided foreign student. Both appear to be based on a notion of 
‘the sense’ rather than on normal practice in the spoken language. 

The explanations are frequently so simplified as to be misleading. 
It is not sound practice to mark the first / in ‘full-length’ as dark 
in order to avoid showing an exception to the simple rule, and 
there can be no justification at all for saying that ‘ice-cream’ sounds 
the same as ‘I scream’. The book is of the kind that may be useful 
in the author’s hands but cannot be recommended to anyone else. 


Other Books Received 


A COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH COURSE. S. H. Burton. 
238 pages. Longmans Green. 5s. 9d. 
A book for English pupils aged 15 to 16. 


THINKING AND WRITING. A. R. Robertson. Book I. 112 
pages. Longmans Green. 3s. 6d. 

The first book in a series on English Comprehension, Grammar and Com- 

position for British pupils. 


SEA TREASURE. R. Forbes-Watson. 84 pages. Oxford University 
Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1s. 6d. 
An addition to the Oxford Story Readers for Africa, Grade IV. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. An Intermediate Grammar for Foreign 
Students. 329 pages. Oliver and Boyd. 15s. 

This is the third edition of this grammar. The first edition, published in 1946, 

was reviewed in English Language Teaching, Vol. 1, pp. 25-6. 


£70448 Wt.P.24813-224 10/54 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 


























ENGLISH BY RADIO 


* 


With the beginning of another academic year we should like 
to remind teachers of the help their pupils may derive from 
the BBC’s courses of English by Radio. 


Broadcast courses for learners at all levels, beginners, 
intermediate and advanced, are starting again from London 
this autumn. They can provide an excellent training in under- 
standing the spoken language and a stimulating supplement 
to the teacher’s own work. Where class-listening is impractic- 
able pupils can be encouraged to follow the broadcasts out 
of school-hours, and especially good results may be obtained 
through the formation of voluntary listening-groups which 
meet once or twice a week to hear and discuss the lessons. 
Texts and other special facilities are available for ‘registered 
groups’ which will undertake to send the BBC regular reports 
of their progress. 


Besides the lessons broadcast direct from London there 
are many courses being given from other radio stations in 
various parts of the world with the help of BBC recordings. 
Any teacher who is invited by his local station to give a 
broadcast course should know that the BBC can supply the 
station with material for this purpose. 


Finally, for those who, for one reason or another, are 
unable to make direct use of these radio courses in their 
teaching, there is the possibility of buying them in gramophone 
record form. Recordings of the principal courses are now on 
sale at cost price to schools and recognized teachers. There 
is also an appropriate range of textbooks. 


All these services are fully described in a ‘Guide to English 
by Radio’ which will be sent free, along with a timetable of 
the broadcast lessons and a catalogue of the records for sale, 
on application to: 


English by Radio 
BBC 
London 

















